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with a common opening. The clusters are placed at intervals
along two tubes which join to form the oviduct. There are a
large number of sebific glands of two distinct kinds. The testes
are complex. Eggs are deposited in a large oothecum which is
peculiar to Mantids. The female places the tip of her abdomen
against a twig or grass stem and exudes some foamy matter
"which is the secretion of the sebific glands frothed by the action
of the gonapophyses as it comes out. This soon hardens and
forms the base of the oothecum. The eggs are then laid in
groups, a proportionate amount of frothy matter being exuded
at the same time, until the whole oothecum is built up, group
by group. It is shaped by the end of the abdomen, and possibly
in some cases by the help of the tips of the tegmina. In each
egg-chamber the eggs are arranged symmetrically, and the
chamber communicates with the exterior by a passage, which
forms the means of egress of the newly hatched nymphs. A
delicate membrane closes the exit passages until pushed aside
f !                     by the emerging young.
f f >                          The nymphs hatch in groups, and on reaching the exterior
I                       of the oothecum drop down and remain suspended in the air
by means of two silken threads, which are produced by two
papillse on the ventral surface of the tenth sternite. They
remain thus suspended until after the first ecdysis, after which
they live a free life. The first skin is a true larval skin, and
does not entirely envelop the young Mantid like a cocoon, the
legs and antennae being free. On the abdomen are situated a
series of spines pointing backwards, which enabled the young
nymphs to emerge from the egg. On emergence the young
nymphs have the appearance of small pupae, but after the first
moult they resemble the adult. The number of antennal
joints increases with age, and the ocelli appear with the wing
rudiments. There are seven moults.
The adult Mantid has an extremely innocent and even
intelligent air, which is far different to its ferocious habits. It
holds itself in a semi-erect position with the fore-legs in an
attitude of prayer, and when it moves does so by means of its
middle- and hind-legs, the fore-legs having little power of sup-
porting it. The Mantid has a habit of staring, and is one of
the very few insects which can be more or less tamed. It is the
only insect which appears to see man as an individual. Some